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4e Ir has been frequently objected to the relations of the lives of particu- 
lar perſons, that as they are not diſtinguiſhed by any ſtriking or wonderful 
viciſſitudes, they are no proper objects of particular regard. But this notion 
ariſes from falſe meaſures of excellence and dignity, and muſt be eradicated, 
by conſidering that, in the eſteem of uncorrupted reaſon, what is of moſt uſe 
is of moſt value. There are many inviſible circumſtances which, whe- 
ther we read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we 
intend to enlarge our ſcience or increaſe our virtue, are more important 
than public occurrences. The buſineſs indeed of the biographer is to 
paſs ſlightly over thoſe performances and incidents which produce vulgar 
greatneſs; to lead the thoughts into domeſtic privacies ; and to diſplay the 
minute details of daily life, where exterior appendages are caſt aſide, and 
men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue.“ 
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SUCH were the ſentiments entertained of biography by a man + who 


_ excelled in that ſpecies of writing; and he whoſe judgment recogniſes 


their truth, will regret that the ſubject of this ſhort memoir had not em- 
ployed a pen like his, which could diſtinguiſh the minuteſt ſhades of vir- 
tue and vice, and trace every action to its latent principle. The preſent 
writer, as he confeſſes himſelf unequal to ſuch a taſk, propoſes only to 
ſtate a few leading incidents, and from them to draw a general character. 


ARCHIBALD ERSKINE, the ſeventh Earl of Kellie, was born at 


| Kellie Caſtle in the county of Fife, on the 22d of April 1736. He was 


the ſecond ſon of Alexander the fifth Earl, by Janet ſecond daughter of 
Dr Pitcairn phyſician in Edinburgh ; a man whoſe fame has ſpread over 
every European country in which literature, ſcience, and genius, are va- 


lued. 


Ir is part of the deſpicable cant of the preſent day to affect indifference 
as to the ſtation or the. merits of a man's anceſtors; but as his Lordſhip 
had not adopted the philoſophy of France, he had no ſuch affeQation. 
He thought that a noble deſcent might be one incitement to the perform- 
ance of noble actions; and he certainly conſidered himſelf as bound to 
maintain the great political and religious principles of that anceſtor who 
had merited the titles which he poſſeſſed by inheritance. 


To every one acquainted with the Scotch hiſtory, the riſe of the family 


of Kellie is known to have been moſt honourable. The founder of it was 
Sir Thomas Erſkine, ſon of Sir Alexander Erſkine of Gogar brother to 


John Earl of Mar Regent of Scotland, and under him principal tutor to 
James the Sixth. Upon the death of the Regent, Sir Alexander was ap- 


pointed governor to the young king, and diſcharged that important truſt | 
with great fidelity. He was afterwards made governor of Edinburgh 


caſtle and a privy counſellor ; and amidſt the numerous cabals which diſ- 
tracted the kingdom during the minority of James, he appears to have 


- adhered ſteadily to the cauſe of his royal maſter, not only againſt the feroci- 


ous faction of which the Earl of Morton was the head, but ſometimes alſo 
againſt the politics, whether timid or falſe, of his nephew the Earl of Mar. 
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Tux loyalty of Sir Alexander was inherited by his ſon; to whom, with 
Sir John Ramſay, the king was principally indebted for his reſcue from 
the Earl of Gowrie and his brother, who, on the 5th of Auguſt 1600, had 
contrived to get him completely in their power, and certainly intended 
either to carry him captive into England or to deprive him of life. For 
this meritorious ſervice theſe two gentlemen were ennobled ; and Sir 
Thomas Erſkine having received a gift of part of Gowrie's eſtates, 
which were forfeited to the crown, was created BARON DIRLETON, 
ViscounT FenTon, and ſome years afterwards EARL or KeLLiz, Nor 
did the gratitude of James ſtop there. When he ſucceeded to the throne 
of England, he received into the privy council of that kingdom the man 
who, in his defence, had ſo nobly hazarded his lite ; appointed him captain 
of the yeomen of the guard, and groom of the ſtole ; and conferred upon 
him the Order of the Garter. 


To the principles which raiſed Sir Thomas Erſkine to the peerage, his 
deſcendants have faithfully adhered. During the civil war, which- 
in the laſt century deluged the country with blood, the loyalty of the 
Earl of Kellie was ſo conſpicuous, that a patent was made out, creating 
him an Engliſh baron; but before it could paſs the great ſeal. in thoſe 
times of confuſion, the King was murdered, and the conſtitution over- 
thrown. 


Warn it is confidered who was the Sovereign who intended to beſtow 
upon the Earl this teſtimony of his regard, it cannot be doubted but that 
the diſappointment was felt as a very ſenſible loſs; but it was not the only 
loſs which his Lordſhip was doomed to ſuffer for maintaining the religious 
and political principles of his anceſtors. By the uſurping powers he was 
proſecuted as a malignant, and deprived of great part of his extenſive do- 
mains, which Charles II. wanted eicher the ability or the inclination 
to reſtore to the family ; and from that period to the preſent, the opulence 
of the Earls of Kellie has borne no proportion to their rank in the ſtate. 


THrz1k innate honour, however, of which, as it was not derived from 
kings, uſurpers could not rob them, remained unſullied; and the ſubject 
of this memoir was educated in all the ancient principles which charac- 
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teriſed the race from which he had ſprung. He was taught to conſider 
the Britiſh conſtitution as the moſt perfect ſyſtem of civil polity that the 
world has ever ſeen; the prerogatives of the crown as not leſs eſſential to 


it than the moſt boaſted priviliges of parliament ; and loyalty to the Sove- 


reign as a virtue of high rank. 


Mn a mind on which theſe ſentiments were deeply impreſſed, he en- 
tered at an early period of life into the army: but though he continued 
in it for twenty-ſix years, he never obtained a higher commiſſion than 


that of Major. 


Fox ſuch very ſlow promotion it is not eaſy to account. By thoſe who 
ſerved with him in the only conſiderable action in which he was ever 
engaged, his behaviour is ſaid to have been that of a cool and intrepid 
ſoldier; by none who knew him will he be ſuppoſed to have been other 


than ſcrupulouſly attentive to his duty; and without valuing himſelf on 


that ſuperficial knowledge in tactics, which renders the converſation of 


ſome officers ſo diſguſting, he was certainly well acquainted with the 


common evolutions of the army, and had read more on. the art of war 
than many men of meaner birth, who have, in a ſhorter period, riſen to 
the rank of General. His monarchical and high church notions, ſuppoſed 
perhaps to ſpring from the known attachment of his family to the houſe 
of Stuart, may have retarded his promotion, ſo long as to ſpeak contemp- 
tuouſly of that houſe was deemed the ſureſt teſt of loyalty to the reigning 
Sovereign : but to all who had the happineſs of Major Erſkine's acquaint- 
ance, it muſt indeed be matter of ſurpriſe, that, after theſe illiberal preju- 


dices were baniſhed from the public mind, he was not rapidly raiſed to 


that rank to which by his long ſervice he was ſo well entitled. 


ALTHOUGH no man could be more feelingly alive to this treatment than 
he was, it never leſſened his dutiful and affectionate attachment to his Sove- 
reign, or tempted him for a moment to enliſt himſelf under the banners 
of any of thoſe factions which have diſturbed the government during 
the preſent reign. He had not in his youth learned, nor in his manhood 


could he be perſuaded by all the arguments of patriotic oratory, that 
| the 
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the power of the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and ought to be 
diminiſhed ;'”” but neglected as he was by the Court, he maintained 
through life, that, in a mixed government like ours, the conſtitutional 
prerogatives of the crown form the ſureſt bulwark to the liberties of 
the ſubject. 


Wx by the death of his elder brother in 1781 he ſucceeded to the 
titles of his anceſtors, and to the wreck of their fortune, he very juſtly 
thought that it became his dignity to relinquiſh a profeſſion in which he 
had met with ſo little encouragement z and he ſoon afterwards diſpoſed 
of his commiſſion. It has been already obſerved, that for more than a 
century paſt the affluence of the Earls of Kellie has not been equal to their 
rank; and it muſt here be added, that the ſixth Earl found himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of ſelling the eſtate which gave him his higheſt title, and 
which, during all the viciſſitudes of their fortune, had hitherto remain- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of the family. To gratify ſome of his relations, he 
reſerved indeed the Caſtle and a few incloſed fields about it; but theſe 
were comparatively of fo little importance, that none but a man nobly at- 
tached to the inheritance of his fathers would have thought of retiring 
from the world, in the prime of life, to employ his time and his taſte 
in improving their beauty and increaſing their value. Such a man was 
the ſubject of this memoir. | 


ARCHIBALD Earl of KELLIE, as ſoon as he had quitted the army, re- 
ſided for the greater part of every year at the Caſtle; which, without 
abſurdly attempting to modernize its gothic grandeur, or to change the 
form of its ancient decorations, he converted into an elegant and commo- 
dious houſe, every way ſuitable to the dignity of its owner. Nor was his 
taſte leſs ſucceſsfully employed in embelliſhing his ſmall domain than in 
adorning his manſion. At his acceſſion, though agricultural improve- 
ments had for ſome time been making a rapid progreſs through Scotland, 
the lands of Kellie exhibited to the eye of the ſpectator the ſame un- 
adorned proſpect, varied only by paſturage and corn-fields, which. they 
muſt have exhibited half a century before; but in the compaſs of a very 
few years they were, under his management, made to aſſume the appear- 
ance of a garden. | 
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WhHiLE this Noble Lord was thus embelliſhing what remained of his 
paternal eſtate at an expence which might have been ſuppoſed to exhauſt 
almoſt the whole of his income, he was enabled by the moſt judicious 
exconomy to ſupport the ancient hoſpitality of his houſe. Delicate, per- 
haps faſtidious, in the choice of his companions, he was not indeed in- 
cumbered by crouds of viſitors ; but thoſe, who were admitted to his table, 
experienced at Kellie Caſtle that kind of entertainment, which cultivated 


minds wiſh to receive from men of rank; they were ſure to enjoy, if 


they were capable of ſuch enjoyment, the feaſt of reaſon and the flow 
of ſoul.” | 


Tax Earl of Kellie's time, however, was not to be wholly devoted to 
rural amuſements. Being choſen one of the fixteen repreſentatives of the 
Scotch peerage in the parliament which met at Weſtminſter on the 25th 
of November 1790, he had an opportunity of diſplaying the worth of his 
character in a ſtation more important than he had ever before filled; and 
he did not diſappoint the expectations of his friends. He was not indeed 
fitted, either by nature or by early habits, to make a figure as an orator ; nor 
would- his good ſenſe permit him to attempt what he was conſcious he 
could not properly perform, and what, when performed in the moſt bril- 
liant manner, he conſidered, perhaps juſtly, as of no great importance: 


but he paid unwearied attention to the buſineſs which came before the 


houſe ; and ſuch obſervations as he made on the different queſtions on 


which he was to vote, were always to the purpoſe. As a legiſlator he act- 


ed upon the ſame monarchical and high-church principles which he had 
uniformly profeſſed as a private man; and of courſe he ſupported the 
meaſures of the crown againſt the ſyſtematical oppoſition of what he deem- 


ed a faction. * | 


ATTACHED however as he was to the monarchical branch of the con- 
ſtitution, he was by no means regardleſs of the rights of the ſubject. Of 
his attention to them he gave ſome very convincing proofs by the active 
part which he took in procuring liberty of conſcience to two bodies of 
men, who, even in this free country, and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, were liable to be legally perſecuted for worſhipping 
God after the manner of their fathers, 


FROM 
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FxoM the era of the Revolution, when Epiſcopacy ceaſed to be in Scot- 
land the form of church- government ſupported by the ſtate, penal laws 
had at different times been enacted, to prevent the bad conſequences of the 
attachment, whether real or ſuppoſed, of the Scotch Epifcopalians to the 
abdicated family of Stuart; and two of theſe laws, paſſed in 1746 and 
1748, were of ſuch a nature, that, even in thoſe days of party-prejudice 
and political rancour, they were deemed injudiciouſly ſevere by enlight- 
ened men of all deſcriptions. The avowed object of them was to eradi- 
cate diſaffection to the government; but their obvious tendency was to 
force from the communion of the Epiſcopal church every man of rank and 
opulence ; though it might have been clearly foreſeen, that of theſe very 


few would, by compulſion, be made to unite themſelves with the eſta- 
bliſnment. 


„To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which the rewards 
are diſtant, and which is animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind, unleſs it be invigorated and reimpreſſed by ex- 
ternal ordinances, by ſtated calls to worſhip, and by the ſalutary influence 
of example.” The truth of this obſervation was fully verified in the 
Scotch Epiſcopalians. Excluded from their own chapels, and prevented, 
by pride perhaps, as well as by principle, from frequenting the churches 
to which the hand of power ſeemed inclined to drive them, the religious 
impreſſions of their youth gradually vaniſhed from their minds; and they 
were expoſed, unarmed, to the ſhafts of infidelity. The Earl of Kellie, 
whoſe principles. were untainted by the faſhionable philoſophy of the 
times, being himſelf a member of the Scotch Epiſcopal church, had long 
regretted the reſtraints which were laid upon her worſhip ; and to his 
unwearied exertions it was chiefly owing that in 1792 thoſe reſtraints 
were removed by an Act of Parliament. 


In ſerving the cauſe of Epiſcopacy in Scotland his Lordſhip was in- 
deed ſerving himſelf; but he was ſoon furniſhed with an opportunity of 
ſhowing that he could act with equal energy from motives leſs intereſted, 

. | 


Tux penal laws which oppreſſed the Scotch Catholics, as they were a 
Mill greater diſgrace to the Statute-book than thoſe which had ſo lately 


been 
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been in force againſt the Proteſtant Epiſcopalians, every man of a liberal 
mind had long wiſhed to ſee repealed ; but when it was propoſed in 1778 
to repeal ſome of the ſevereſt of them, ſuch commotions were excited in 
Scotland as frightened thoſe who then guided the helm of the ſtate from 


carrying into effect their humane intention. Mens minds, however, be- 
came gradually more enlightened ; and when the meaſure was reſumed 
by the preſent adminiſtration, ſuch relief was granted to the Catholics in 


Scotland as, whether it entirely ſatisfied them or not, was highly grateful 
to the head of their church. This appears from different medals, letters, 
and other teſtimonies of gratitude which, for his aQtive endeavours to pro- 
cure their emancipation, the Earl of Kellie had the honour to receive, as 
well from the Sovereign Pontiff as from other Italian eccleſiaſtics of very 


high rank. 


To a mind like his, ſuch approbation of his conduct would undoubted- 
ly be pleaſing ; but his greateſt pleaſure muſt have ſprung from the ap- 
plauding whiſpers of his own conſcience. Humane by nature, he abhor- 
red cruelty under every form ; juſt by principle, he could not but ſee 
that no human legiſlature has a right to preſcribe to individuals the ar- 
ticles of their religious creed, or the rites and ceremonies with which they 
ſhall worſhip their Maker; and deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the 
higheſt honour, he muſt have thought with indignation of a law which 
expoſed the liberty and property of the moſt harmleſs member of the 


church of Rome to the mean malevolence of every vile informer, It can 


therefore excite no wonder that his Lordſhip valued himſelf more for his 
exertions in behalf of the Scotch Epiſcopalians and Scotch 9 than 
for any other action which he had ever performed. 


THr1s valuable life was now drawing towards a concluſion. Tempe— 


rance had hitherto exempted him from almoſt every diſeaſe ; but in July 


1795 he exhibited ſome alarming ſymptoms. - Theſe, however, yielded 
to the powers of medicine ; and his friends flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of long enjoying the pleaſure of his Lordſhip's ſociety : but their 
hopes were quickly blaſted. The former ſymptoms ſoon returned with 
ſuch aggravation as too ſurely evinced that his ſufferings were occafioned 
by hydrethorax : a diſeaſe — which the ſkill of the phyſician is com- 
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monly exerted in vain, It was ſo exerted in the caſe of his Lordſhip, 
who, after lingering long under this ſevere diſtreſs, on the 8th of May 
1797 reſigned his ſoul into the hands of his Creator with the calm forti- 
tude of a pious Chriſtian. 


Or his general character the reader muſt already have formed ſome 
EM opinion. Inflexible integrity, a high ſenſe of honour, and an unſhaken 
| belief in the Chriſtian religion, directed every important tranſaction of his 
life; and although in the large circle of his acquaintance there were 
_ doubtleſs many who did not regard him with the fondnels of friendſhip, 
it is not perhaps too much to fay, that ARCHIBALD EARL of KELLIE had 
not a ſingle enemy. 


Wirnour pretending to great erudition himſelf, he loved learning and 
learned men; but he abhorred the character of a modern philoſopher. 
Such philoſophers indeed as Nxwrox, and BoyLz, and BEKKELET, and 
Jonxsox, he revered as the ornaments of human nature; but he could 
not ſpeak without indignation of thoſe who are daily enlightening the 
world with their diſcoveries in politics, in morals, and in religion. 1 
have heard (ſaid he when on his death-bed) many infidel-arguments in 
converſation, and I have read ſome books expreſsly written againſt the 
authenticity and- inſpiration of the ſacred ſcriptures ; but I thank God, 
that the moſt impartial inquiry which I have been able to make into the 
truth of religion, has confirmed my faith; for without that faith, how 
comfortleſs ſhould I now be! It was indeed that faith which, under very 
{ſevere ſufferings, ſo completely ſupported him, that, during the long courſe 
of nine months, he never uttered a complaint which would have diſgraced 
a primitive martyr. X | 


His Lordſhip's monarchical principles have been already mentioned, as 
well as the attachment of his family to the houſe of Stuart. He was him- 
{elf attached to that houſe, but not to ſuch a degree as to give reaſon to 
call in queſtion his allegiance to the family on the throne, His was the 
attachment of gratitude, and not the weak prejudice of Jacobitiſm ; of 
which the follow ing anccdote may be given as an inſtance. In 1788 he 
received from a club or ſociety in Edinburgh a letter, requeſting him to 


contribute 
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contribute to the expence of a monument to be erected to the honour of 
King William, and to perpetuate the memory of what he did, at the Re- 
volution, for the religion and liberty of theſe nations. His Lordſhip ha- 
ving read the letter, threw it from bim with great indignation. * It 
would appear (ſaid he to the writer of this memoir) that theſe patriotic 
gentlemen do not conſider gratitude as a virtue, or they could not have 
thought of making ſuch a requeſt to me. The Revolution has indeed been 
productive of many happy conſequences, and on account of them J re- 
Joice that it took place; but no good man can approve of the motives 
which influenced the conduct of King William on that occaſion ; and 
ſurely no man of the name of ExSK INE, whatever may be his opinion of 
the laſt James, will contribute any thing to ſhow thus publicly that he 
rejoices in the downfal of an ancient houſe, by which his own family 
was raiſed above the common rank of their tellow-citizens.”” 


His Lordſhip's private virtues were of the moſt amiable kind. He 
was a dutiful ſon, an affectionate brother, a ſteady friend, an obliging 
neighbour, and to his ſervants a kind and indulgent maſter. He poſſeſſed 
a quick diſcernment of whatever was wrong or ridiculous : and in ſmall_ 
parties, conſiſting of men whole principles he approved, he was not un- 
willing to expoſe it; for there his converſation was eaſy, and his hu- 
mour was exquiſite, whilſt in mixed companies, and even before a ſingle 
| ſtranger, he generally preſerved a dignified filence. By thoſe to whom 
he was not intimately known, this ſilence was thought to proceed from 
the pride of birth; but it was in truth the offspring of taſte and diffi- 
dence—of taſte which viewed an ideal perfection to which diffidence 
would hardly permit him to aſpire. That he had a due value for noble 
birth, is indeed known to all who knew him; but, as he valued it only for. 
the reaſon which has been already 9 he was ſo far from thinking 
that it could atone for the want of perſonal worth, that no man more 
heartily aſſented to the maxim of the Grecian chief, 


Nam genus et proavos et qua non fecimus ſi, 
Tix ea noſtra voco. 
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